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THE HOLY WAR. 


**O Liberty; what crimes are committed in 
thy name!”’ said Madame Roland; and the same 
sentiment is applicable to the belligerents in the 
struggle now raging in Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Divested of all diplomatic 
verbiage, the war is purely and simply one of 
aggression on the part of Russia to obtain a slice 
of Turkish territory. None but the ignorant 
and foolish believe that Russia fights for the 
protection of the Christians, for it is solemn 
mockery for so brutish a nation to speak of 
warring in the name of religion and mankind. 
If the Russians be brutal, the ‘lurks are bar- 
barous, and entitled even to less respect. Their 
punica fides is notorious, and Europe would 
not suffer if their abominably corrupt attempt 
at government were wiped out. To fight 
for Allah. and Humanity, forsooth! rather for 
Devil and Cruelty. But taking it all round, it 
is but a case of pot calling kettle black. 


THE DISTRESSED REPUBLIC. 


La BELLE FRANCE in her republican habili- 
ments, has been of late singularly free from dis- 
turbance of any kind. Thevolatile character of 
her people made it unlikely that the political sea 
could remain for any length of time unruffled, 
and behold it is now in as favorablea condition 
for doing mischief as the most implacable enemy 
of the nation could desire. Jules Simon, the 
Liberal, is no longer in power, for President 
MacMahon has dismissed him and called to his 
councils the reactionary Duc de Broglie, who, it 
is presumed, will attempt to undo all that the 
conservative Liberals have carried out at so much 
cost. Unhappy France! it seems fated that the 
discordant elements within her are never to 
permit the enjoyment of peace and happiness 
by her people. The Ultramontane plotters, the 
Red Republicans,the Communists, the Bonapart- 
ists, the Legitimists, MacMahon, Thiers and 
Gambetta are all pulling and working against 
each other to carry out their respective political 
designs. 





On the recent Brooklyn Sunday School an- 
niversary, when the forty-odd thousand children 
saw Mr. Beecher, they shouted, “hi yi!” Evi- 
dently, they must have taken him for a Buddhist 
brother priest of Wong Chung Foo. 





No man fully realizes the calorific properties 
of a gas-jet until he tries to light his cigar 
without a match, and wonders why his nose 
won't draw. 





WHEN the Emperor of Austria’s lawsuit in 
New Jersey is settled, he’d better send over to 
New York and commence a libel suit against 
the Evening Telegram. ‘Twice within the last 
ten days it has said that Count Andrassy, the 
Austrian cabinet minister, resembles a brigand. 





PUCK’S ESSENTIAL OIL OF ALBANY. 


Puck dismis- 
ses his Albany 
Legislature with 
mingled feeling 
of pleasure and 


disgust. 
The _ longest 
Session on re- 


cord has been 
productive of an 
infinite amount 
of—nothing. 

Unstatesman- 
like measures 
have been pass- 

Su ed only to meet 
with the veto of the Governor. Still it is a 
comfort, to think, that the State has got rid of 
the wind-bag patriots for a time, and that the 
newspapers will not be disfigured with reports 
of their ridiculous and corrupt proceedings. 
The style of men that a suffering people allow 
themselves to be persuaded by unprincipled 
politicians and hucksters to send to Albany to 
tinker with the laws, would be a strong argu- 
ment in favor of a State Dictator. 

ASSEMBLY, MAY 23d. 

Mr. ALvorp didn’t want a bill to pass for the 
improvement of the Hudson River, for a New 
Jersey steamboat company—which had pro- 
perty to the amount of $2,000,000, and had 
never paid a cent of taxation, either—did; and 
a continuance of the existing state of things 
would suit them admirably. So Messrs. Fisu, 
Hayes and BRAMAN seemed to think, and the 
bill passed. 

SENATE, MAY 23d. 

Mr. Bixsy felt troubled about the amount 
of compensation for the frightfully hard work 
Senators. had to do. 

Mr. GERARD thought he gave a good $1,500 
worth of services, and they were dirt-cheap at 
the price. 

Mr. SCHOONMAKER said that the sum named 
wouldn’t keep him in boutblacking, cigars, Santa 
Cruz sours and diamond pins. 

Mr. Loomis thought the motion ought to lie 
on the table. (Adopted.) 

On the subject of the sale of certain lateral 
canals, 

Mr. Sayre moved that the supply of water 
for the Insane Asylum at Utica should be main- 
tained by the canal authorities. No one knew 
how soon they all might have to live there, and 
there must be plenty of water— even if the sup- 
ply of whiskey ran short. 

On the Bank-taxation bill question, 

Mr. Wooopin thought that the banks had all 
the money they wanted, and unless they handed 
some of it over to Senators they mustn’t expect 
any special legislation. 

More lying on the table. Prince was the 
man this time who distinguished himself by 
suggesting such a proceeding with regard to 
this measure. 





MAY 24th. 

The Legislature, happily for everybody, ad- 
journed to-day. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Woop!n said the Senate had done its 
duty in the matter of the Apportionment bill, 
and if other people hadn’t done theirs the fail- 
ure wasn’t his. 

Mr. Jacoss contended that the Assembly 
didn’t amount to anything anyhow, and every- 
thing wrong was its fault. 

ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKER SLOAN dismissed the collective wis- 
dom of his House, telling them with a touch of 
sarcasm that now the members would have time 
to look after their own affairs. (As if they had 
been doing anything else but that, the whole 
time.) ‘They were economical, hard-working 
patriotic saints, and they stood ‘“‘as a wall 





of granite against unseemly and improper in- 
fluences.” In fact they were all too lovely for 
anything, and this wicked world was no place 
for them. Puck endorses most emphatically 
the Speaker’s last remark, and the public will 
not weep when the hint is taken and put into 
execution. 











TELEPHONOGRAMS. 





LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 





FROM PUCK’S SPECIAL ARTIST-CORRESPONDENT. 





Northwilliamstreettarkof, 
Russian Camp. 
( Private.) 

All correspondents, except me, have been 
ordered to clear out; this will make my news 
doubly interesting and exclusive. What you 
think isn’t true, just alter to please yourself. 





The Czar has this moment finished reading 
the last copy of Puck. The war news astonishes 
him—he wonders how and where we got it. 
He assured me, confidentially, he’d never read 
anything like it before. 





The Coney Island Hera/a’s double-leaded 
dispatch from Asiatic Tartary says that it is 
currently reported among the haut ton of 
Wolloomooloo that Chu Long Korn has proved 
an alibi and his washerwoman is fifteen cents 
out on this week’s bill. The dispute arose out 
of a paper collar. Europe awaits the result with 
anxiety, for it is obvious if Julius Caesar ad- 
mits that she very imprudently married the 
barber; everything will be aliunde, and nothing 
can prevent the gun powder running out of the 
heels of their boots. 





‘The Cape Horn Blatherskite’s special dispatch 
from the Moon says that the Turkish garrison 
at Tipperary have got hold of Shouvaloff where 
the hair is short, and that he will immediately 
be appointed head of the Street-Cleaning 
Bureau of Nebraska. 





A very interesting poker party took place 
last night at Izakirbabadakarakilisa. The Czar, 
the Sultan, Ex-President Grant, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and O’Leary, the walkist, all took a 
hand. ‘The jocularity was exhilarating in the 
extreme, and it was touching to see so much 
brotherly love and good feeling among such 
opposing elements. 

[This must be true, because the Hera/d correspondent 


told me so himself while we were taking a drink together 
at the Rum 7riéune shop. I mean the Seat of War.] 





England, at the suggestion of George Francis 
Train, has recalled all her Central African Mis- 
sionaries. That there may be no interference 
with the Black See, the negroes eyes must not 
be opened to Christian truth for the present. 



























































INDIGESTION. 
A SONNET. 


Thou art the cause, the secret, subtle cause 

Of poets’ weird rhapsodic bursts of fire; 

Thou art the mystic force of grief and ire 
Which, garbed in rhythmic gloom, obey thy laws. 
Thy touch unfolds Perfection’s thousand flaws, 

And sounds a discord on Apollo’s lyre, 

Makes passion pitiful and drowns desire, 

And dims with dire disdain the world’s applause. 
Fair Love, with all thy fascinations sweet, 

Thou dost not lend my poet’s fancy wings; . 
His muse is kindled by a stranger heat, 

And from a deeper well his anguish springs. 
O, dear Dyspepsia, by thy power is wrought 
A world of earnest and poetic thought. 

SYDNEY ROSENFELD, 


Puckerings. 


A BAD TIME FOR BRAINS. 


‘Tuis is the season when the high-browed and 
intellectual looking secretary of the Smith Cor- 
ners Debating Society rushes wildly down to 
the Philomathean Hall, and inscribes in the 
record-book: ‘After reading the minutes of 
his last session, the society adjourned. ‘The 
discussion of the question: ‘Which was the 
greater civilizer, the invention of printing, or 
his Peloponnesian war?’ is postponed until 
next week.” And then he slings his bat over 
the shoulder and slides off to the field where 
glory waits him, while the village doctor, who 
sees him pass, brews a half-gallon jug of arnica, 
and awaits developments with the calm faith of 
a man who has seen many recurring base ball 
seasons. 





WE learn that ‘“‘a life-size statue of Escula- 
pius, with both arms gone and broken nose, 
has just been unearthed at Athens.” From this 
we only can infer that Esculapius made some 
unaccountable blunder in putting up a prescrip- 
tion for use in the family of Hercules or some 
other old Hellenic hoodlum; and that the ag- 
grieved individual regarded the existing sta- 
tutes as insufficient to cover the case. 





WiLLy WINTER has gone to Europe to see if 
Mont Blanc has any charm to stay the mourn- 
ing star on its steep front. And Anna Dickin- 
son wandered down to the Swiss consul’s office 
yesterday, decorated with a stylish new Spring 
crown of thorns, and inquired anxiously if 
there was any way in which she could buy a 
small private avalanche, or hire an unostenta- 
tious but roomy crevasse for the summer season. 





NEWARK is enj’yin’ steam street-cars now. 





“Got a good joke for you,” he said, as he 
came into the office and sat down and took off 
his hat. 

“Yes?” said the editor. 

__ ‘Yes. ° I laughed over that fit to kill myself, 
if I do say it. Couldn’t help bringing it in to 
you. Knew you'd like to have it.” 

“Yes?” said the editor. 

_ “Yes—fresh, too, don’t believe you’ve struck 
it yet I suppose you read about this Russian 
war !” 

The editor’s hand crept round to his pistol- 
pocket. 

“Suppose you know there’s been fighting 
about Kars—”’ 

The sample sent up to the coroner for inquest 
was returned with the remark that he scarcely 
considered the usual formalities necessary in 
such a case, Verdict: Unavoidable homicide. 








PUCK. 


A NUMBER of postmasters in the Southwest 
have written to the Postmaster General, saying, 
that the silver change has become a great source 
of annoyance to them. Seems to us, we would 
put up with about a twenty-pound package of 
that same kind of annoyance without much in- 
convenience. 





THE Rochester Union talks about ‘‘the danger 
of reporters carrying silk umbrellas.” Just so, 
the danger is, everybody will say, the umbrellas 
aren’t paid for. 





Tue. crushed worm sometimes stings, and 
even the potato bug occasionally strikes back, 
as witness the recent case of Mr. Clapper, of 
Castleton, Columbia county, who managed 
while administering Paris-green to the little 
darlings the other day, to also administer some 
accidentally to himself. Sic semper tyrannis. 





GENERAL Hoop and Phil. Sheridan have both 
recently been made happy by the advent of 
twins. So, also, for that matter, has Mrs. 
O’Flaherty, of Baxter street. 





An offset to the Murphy temperance move- 
ment: the Big Horn expedition. 





ETHNOLOGIsTs are indulging in a wordy war 
over the question whether the Israelites of the 
days of Abraham were or were not taller than 
those of the present day. This, however, is 
not the first instance in history of a battle about 
the Heights of Abraham. 





WHEN you see a young fellow who a year ago 
used to step up and order lager for the crowd 
with the utmost sang froid, patiently trundling 
a baby carriage along the street on Sunday af- 
ternoon, and looking chapfallen in his last sea- 
son’s hat, don't it speak volumes for the reform- 
ing influence of woman’s society? 





THe Newburgh /ourna/ has an up-county 
correspondent who writes over the signature of 
“E. A. R.” That’s a pretty long name, short 
as it looks. 





THE other day the Newark aldermen took an 
excursion to Greenwood Lake, and at the after- 
dinner feast of reason, when Congressman Ped- 
die told them that ‘‘pure water was one of 
God’s best gifts,” it was fun to see them look 
at him, and then at each other’s noses, in quiet 
wonderment. 





THERE was only one cigar left in the box, 
and there were two young hopefuls struggling 
for it. The first little boy clutched it, but he 
said consolingly to his brother, ‘‘ Never mind, 
Dick, I'll smoke on it till I get sick, and then 
you can finish it.” And the heart of the other 
little boy was comforted. 





‘* DECORATION day is a beautiful institution,” 
he said, “‘ fraught with sweet odors of bygone 
joys, and teeming with love and grateful remem- 
brance,” and then he left the house with a mar- 
ket-basket on his arm, and tried to bulldoze 
the green-grocer into selling him a ten-cent 
head of cabbage for four cents. 





SHALL American liberty be fettered? Shall 
the proud American bird moult his feathers in 
despair, and the chords of Columbian pride 
cease to vibrate with the sweet music of free- 
dom? No? ‘Then why should we pass a law 
that deprives the American small boy of the 
right to-blow his own head off on the fourth of 
July, if he feels like it? 





Socrates, the Greek philosopher, never made 
a pun in his life. He tried to once, but Mrs 
Socrates came down on him like the American 
Eagle on an angle-worm, and he repented im- 
mediately. 


Se 








WE see by the newspapers that Mr. Gilmore 
opened his Garden, last Thursday evening, 
with ‘‘ Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3." How Mr. 
Gilmore managed to avoid unpleasant compli- 
cations with Leonoras No. 1 and No. 2, we 
don’t know; but we think the announcement 
exhibits a startling depth of erotic iniquity on 
Mr. Beethoven’s part. If the old Mormon 
sports a Leonora No. 3, how high do you sup- 
pose his numbers run in the. Mary Anns and 
Elizas ? 


THE BLUE RIBBON. 


e& alloca 
if LIKE temperance, except in cases of sick- 
ness. I hate to parade things, however, 
and when my goodness has to be labeled 
I want to sell out and go home. The other 
night, at one of those extraordinary meetings 
in which the praises of a Mr. Francis Murphy 
are sung, if not whistled, a lady of severe coun- 
tenance, who has, perhaps, had six or’ seven 
blind-drunk husbands, and yearns for a sober 
one by way of variety, pinned a blue ribbon 
to my coat and said she trusted God would bless 
me. I have had the same wish myself often and 
often, and I thanked her for the coincidence 
and the ribbon, and finally went out. 

I have not a red nose. Jhave not that order 
of countenance, that deadness of complexion 
which suggest a nutmeg-pulverizer, a long ex- 
posure to sun and sand, and some incipient small- 
pox. I do not wear my clothes asif they had orig- 
inally belonged to another and an unhappy man, 
I have not eyes inclosed in superfluous redness, 
or a mouth clothed on with yearning for a drink, 
parched lips—the same being drawn up at the 
corner with hope, and drawn down with des- 
pair as my last friend passes by on the other 
side like a heartless brute. 

I do not know that anybody has ever taken me 
for a thief, and I do know that I am. not too 
smart to be caught. I never murdered a man, 
woman or child in the whole course of my ex- 
istence—I’ll take my solemn oath of it. 

Yet, when I went into a place which I am in 
the habit of frequenting, wearing that blue rib- 
bon, an old friend remarked, “Thank hea- 
ven!” a young friend said, “ Permit me to 
congratulate you;” a middle-aged person re- 
marked, raising his eyes, “‘I have hoped for 
this for months back;” a bald-headed person 
said encouragingly, patting me on the shoulder 
and wearing what he thought was a seraphic 
smile, ‘‘ Now do mine eyes behold the glory. 
Go on; go on! and may you have strength for 
the great trial before you.” ‘The most unpar- 
donable beast of all rushed forward and said in 
a tragic way, “Reformed! Reformed!” and 
clasped his hands and lifted his shameful head. 

I did not like those things. I went home. 
I met my wife at the gate and she said— having 
read the New York World in one of its refer- 
ences to Grant—‘‘At last! At last!” I met 
her mother and she said, ‘‘So you've made up 
your mind to behave, have you ?” 

I think I have accomplished, in an existence 
of average adventure and trial, as few glasses 
of stimulant as anybody. I have been so 
given to sobriety that I have made several 
of my exuberant friends blush for me. I have 
been so quiet and have so denied myself that it 
has frequently made me sick. Can it be won- 
dered that the effect of that blue ribbon was 
disastrous? | 


Ne 


* * * 
Co-come now! wha-wha’, d’you zink abou- 


aboutit, anyhow? Whoop! Filluperflowings 
—I—I—by Jove!—exchuse me. I.M.G. | 


Rediniemsee eI 
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PUCK. 





MY CIGARETTE 


OU may talk about your pipes 
If you please. 
There are poets chant of swipes, 


Limburg cheese, 
Sauerkraut and various things: 
To his taste each rhymester sings. 
And I carol of my pet 
Cigarette. 





You may puff up your cigar 
If you choose. 
But it savors of the bar, 
Tobacco juice 
Squirted free on sanded floors ; 
Your delight is mannish, coarse. 
But there’s something about mine 
Feminine. 


If beside the pipe, your weed 
Is a she: 

E’en if this much I concede, 
It must be 

Like a buxom widow’s bus, 

Somewhat too splendiferous. 

As a maiden’s first coy kiss 
Seemeth this. 


Sometimes at its flavor sips, 
Daintily, 

Some sweet pair of laughing lips, 
On the sly. 

If half-through the fire go out, 

From the soft mouth in a pout 

You may take it, with the right 
To relight. 


* * * * 


Hallowed by the honeyed breath 
Sensuous sweet, 
(Sweet of such a draught thy death 
Thus to meet!) 
Of the languid Spanish girl 
Round whose form thy faint wreaths curl, 
All her latticed chamber’s gloom 
To perfume; 


And invested with a rare 
Naughty grace, 
From thy use by ladies tair 
In the face, 
But a shade too fast in style, 
Who in French boudoirs beguile 
Hours in smoking thee, my own; 
Not alone; 


And endeared in sorrow’s hour 
To the heart, 

By thy strange consoling power, 
Soothing art, 

Hear me swear, on thine own fire, 

Thou shalt sole my song inspire, 

Even till Death, at one fell bout, 


Put us out. P. OHARA. 


JONES JUNCTION JOURNALISM. 


~~ 
A Sa editor of the Jones Junction Gasette 





has been made the victim of an outrage | 


apparently unparalleled in atrocity since 

the days of Julius Cesar—who had the reputa- 

tion of being the boss bulldozer of his time. 

The last issue of our esteemed contemporary 
says: 

“The reason why we look up on William B. 

Russell as a carrion disgorgement of the turbid 


whirlpool of political filth, whom it were flattery | 
to call Scum, is not only that we have had oc- | 
easion to say so before, and that we wish to | 


preserve unsullied our reputation for consis- 


tency, but that he has chosen to reply to our 
strictures upon his baseness in an entirely un- 
professional and anti-journalistic manner. 

The wretch who responds in private to the 
public criticism of an unbiased and unterrified 
press, which must ever be the chief palladium 
of a nation’s liberty, forfeits all claim to con- 
sideration. 

On Thursday, the seventeenth of May, just 
as the sun was sinking behind the Western hills, 
William B. Russell entered our office, and there 
conducted himself in a manner which for das- 
tardly fiendishness has, we will venture to say, 
no example in all the blood-stained records of 
crime and treachery. 

He rushed hastily, and with an assumption 
of anger, (although the brand of shame and 
self-abasement was plainly visible on his brow,) 
into the outer office; and without waiting to 
learn that we were out, as our office-boy would 
have told him, he pushed his way into our pri- 
vate sanctum, and confronted us from behind. 

We were sitting abstractedly dreaming of the 
happy home to which we were about to return 
as soon as our devil could find a piece of rope 
to tie up the office door. Fond visions of con- 
nubial bliss fleeted through our mind, and only 
gained an added touch of realism from the 
twist of his hand in our hair. 

It was, therefore, with entire surprise and a 
bosom unprepared for such perfidy, that we re- 
ceived the first intimation of his presence in 
the shape of a terrific blow directly under the 
left eye from a ponderous instrument. What 
the weapon was we do not positively know; but 
we judge it to have been the Bullock press from 
the Advertiser office, whose rascally editor un- 
doubtedly connived at and abetted this felon- 
ious and unmanly assault. 

But the day of retribution will come. Guilt 
may sleep for a while in peace, but vengeance 
in the end overtakes it. 

It is unnecessary to state that we resisted 
with herculean strength the attack of the prowl- 
| ing assassin. ‘The tones of our stentorian voice 
| must have been heard at leasta mile away; but 
| the thunders of the combat so awed and para- 
| lyzed the inhabitants of the vicinity that not 
one man stirred to our rescue. 

How long we struggled, or whether our foe 
still lives, we do not know. At an advanced 
stage of the combat, mistaking the door-sill for 
our adversary, we dealt it a blow that would 
inevitably have been mortal had it hit him, 
| with the back of our head, and sank into un- 





carnage. 

We have reason, however, to believe that the 
| outlaw accomplished his nefarious purpose, if 
the total wreck of a gold-headed cane, princi- 
pally on the small of our back—which was pre- 
sented to us as a testimonial of respect and es- 
teem by a select committee of our fellow-citi- 
zens when we were in the fancy-goods business 
in Memphis, ‘Tenn.—is any evidence of his fur- 
ther acts of turpidity. 

But his time has come. Azrael already 
spreads his funereal wings above the fated man, 
and when the grinning minions of Death shall 
have dragged him down to the bottomless pit 
reserved for unspeakable corruption, first of 
all, high upon the seething scroll of black- 
| hearted infamy, the Recording Angel shall point 
with unerring finger to the name of William B. 
_ Russell.” 


PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN HERALD. 


Cronin is so-so. 

Morton is so-sore. 

Garfield has finger-nails. 

Grins are occasionally grun. 
Smiles are taken as often as ever. 





consciousness on the ground made gory by our | 











Dana was not born in Heliopolis. 

Phil. Sheridan has got the twinsy. 

Goethe was never Rex of a Carnival. 

Secretary Evarts doesn’t chew gum. 

Jim Blaine is a relative of Gail Blamilton. 

Gen. Banks winks with the left eye—when 
he wants to. 

Swinburne, the poet, makes virtue rhyme> 
with hurt you. 

Horatio Seymour skinned eels for a living, 
in his infancy. 

The only drink that you can get on a horse- 
car is bell-punch. 

Goldsmith, of the Hera/d, writes English 
like a house-a-fire. 

The rumor that Alexander H. Stephens has 
twins is unfounded. 

Baron Kraus von Pumpernickel is at the 
Mackerelville Hotel. 

When a donkey throws his rider, he very 
often sheds a muleteer. 

‘The surest way to cure corns is to put your 
foot under a horse-car. 

If you have hot weather this summer, re- 
member we told you so. 

Charles Francis Adams will go fishing this 
summer, in a bob-tailed under-shirt. 

When you see a boy squirting water with a 
hose, take the hose away from him. 

It isn’t safe for a man to experiment with 
insect-powder on his wife’s canary-bird. 

Geo. Edgar Montgommery spells his name 
with two m’s. He is going to cut a dash in the 
world—a two-em dash. 

A heart bowed down by weight of woe isn’t 
half so bad asa head under a spout while the 
barber is shampooing it. 

It’s all well enough to chew a wooden tooth- 
pick in front of Delmonico’s; but when you 
swallow the tooth-pick, it ceases to be funny. 


SUMMER RESORT JOTTINGS. 
“< bh 

q UCK deems it his duty to post his read- 
JL ers on the question of summer resorts, 
“© and has made arrangements to signalize 
the current of fashionable migration during the 
season, for the especial behoof of his friends. 
N.B. (to hotel keepers.) No puffs admitted to 
this column unless accompanied by postage- 
stamps written on one side of the paper only. 





‘l'He Sublime Porte, after all, is Newport. 

CLAMBAKES will predominate at Ocean Grove. 

Gowanus has laid in a fresh supply of skim 
milk. 

Cape May will not remove inland, as re- 
ported. 

LonG BRANCH will stay just where it is until 
further notice. 

Wuitestong, L. I., has grown up with won- 
derful rapidity. It has already a lager-beer 
brewery and a railroad ring. 

BERGEN Point has engaged a largeand com- 
petent corps of mosquitoes for this season; and 
will offer weighty claims to public patronage. 

‘THE Pigeon Cove House, Cape Ann, has the 
endorsement of George, the Count Joannes, 
without which who would go to Pigeon Cove? 

NraGARA will be especially attractive during 
the coming season. A fresh supply of hackmen 
has been laid in; and it is confidently hoped 
that suicides will be proportionately numerous. 

Coney IsLaNnp will, as ever, continue to be 
the resort of the conservative Knickerbocker 
element of our metropolitan aristocracy. No 
matter who owns the land. It’s the water that 
attracts. 

SARATOGA will be ornamented this year by 
the presence of the beauteous John Morrissey, 
and the New York gilded youth may wear some 
of his gilding off in John’s palatial halls, with 
as much facility as ever. 
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A DEAD LETTER. 


CCORDING to the U. S. Mail provision, 
Twelve months ago this night I must have 
been— 
Ahem!—the post returns unto my vision 
The letter on that date that I dropped in. 


The Joneses gave a ball in all their glory, 

And Jones was flush, and prodigal of champagne; 
I sat with Nell in the conservatory— 

More to remember I have striven in vain. 


But judging from the tenor of this letter, 

I squeezed her hand. I think, though memory trips 
Upon the treacherous grape, I went one better, 

And put some trifling pressure on her lips. 


As from stray bones in prehistoric strata 

Grave science reconstructs types long since dead, 
I fix, from these-epistolary data, 

Precisely the location of her head. 


Upon the morning following that occasion, 
I do recall how one long golden hair 

Lay in a well-defined, deep indentation 
Upon my shirt-front. So she put it there? 


Well, after that, I do not greatly wonder 
I wanted such a letter to indite, 

Praying no fate might keep our lives asunder: 
But where and how did I contrive to write? 


I cannot say. I only know I asked her 
If I might seek her out down by the sea. 
Perhaps it’s just as well she never tasked her 


Patience at Newport waiting long for me. 


She didn’t. 
From champagne bubbles, like their spirit flew; 
And the address but set the postman ringing 
At 43, instead of 42. 


For my inspiration, springing 


Else, what had been?- Who knows? I might have tasted 
A life-long ecstasy of love-born bliss. 
And she might not regret, as wholly wasted, 
Two waltzes, twenty minutes and a kiss. 
Perhaps so. But one thing, whatever else did, 
Would scarce have happened: I do not believe 
Maud’s head would have reposed where one time Nell’s 
did, 
In the conservatory, yester eve. 
H. C. BUNNER. 


FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 


X. 


POLO AND AMERI- 
CAN ARISTOCRACY. 


Ya-as. Some fel- 
laws have intwo- 
duced Polo into 
this vewy extwaor- 
dinawy countwy. 
Jack Carnegie used 
to pwactice the 
game when he was 
in Madwas with his 
wegiment. I never 
would play it, because it was too much twouble. 
There are some tolerwably good gwounds at a 
place called Jerwome Park, and as Jack had 
pwomised to join in a game at this place, of 
course I was obliged to go. I never was a 
gweat fellaw at descwiption, but some fellaws 
said the cwowd at this garden party was quite 
bwilliant. I couldn’t see anything to go into 
waptures about, although there were some wa- 
ther pwetty women, wichly dwessed. The Polo 
was wetched, and there wouldn’t have been any 
if a fellaw named Bobbins or Wobbins hadn’t 








PUCK. 


twied extwemely hard to carwy out the pwo- 
gwamme. It’s weally doosid satisfactorwy and 
verwy gwatifying to Gweat Bwitain to have all 
the pwactices of our awistocwacy wepwoduced 
by twading Amerwicans, even if they are a lot 
of people without any family or pwoper English 
bweeding, and they do copy things indiffer- 
wently. Their twying to dwess and look like 
Englishmen pwoves at any wate, in my opin- 
ion, that they’ve got discwimination and a few 
bwains—although Jack pwivately doesn’t think 
so. ‘hen there was a German—lI don’t mean 
a native of that countwy—but a dance in which 
they waltz in vawious ways to the music of 
Stwauss, or some other fellaw who wites music. 
Then there was ‘ Aunt Sally.” Evewybody 
knows that’s a sort of black female cweature’s 
head, with a lot of clay pipes stuck in her 
mouth and forwhead, which everwy fellaw twies 
to bweak by thwowing sticks. One always sees 
this arwangement at waces in England, but the 
Amerwican pwactice was vewy poor. There 
was a bwass band, and lawn tents on the 
gween gwass, and cwoquet, and severwal other 
things;-and the affair on the whole was quite 
wespectable for an Amerwican entertainment. 
A fellaw I knew at the club said all the people 
here were the awistocwacy of New York, and 
some of them were Niggerbockers—fellaws of 
Afwican parwentage. But I don’t see how there 
can be any awistocwacy like the Fitznoodles in 
a young Wepublic. Our family came over with 
the Conquerwor, and some of the families of 
the fellaws here as emigwants in the steerwage, 
and all are what I call wubbish. Nearly evewy- 
body has been in twade, and the ancestors of 
the families who haven’t were a lot of wetchedly 
low and poor Dutch cweatures from Holland, 
who got land for nothing, and wich by de- 
gwees—and even some of these are not two 
hundwed years old. But the gweat majorwity 
of the ultwa-fashionable society are what is 
called “shoddy.” I don’t know why, because 
they don’t seem to be differwently shod fwom 
other people. ‘‘Shoddy” families, I hear, 
made money durwing a war by contwacts, and 
giving differwent things from what they pwo- 
mised. And I’m told some “ shoddy” awisto- 
cwats still carwy on the pwactice. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS IN OHIO. 





TsyPak PUCK: 
¢ Last week business called me to Ohio, 
and I traveled through a large portion 
of the State. About half the male population 
with whom I had intercourse appeared to be 
living in a semi-undecided sort of way, waiting 
for an appointment under the present adminis- 
tration. 

I arrived in a small interior town, and entered 
one of the largest stores in the place. The 
proprietor grasped my hand familiarly, and 
asked if I didn’t want to purchase his establish- 
ment. I returned a negative answer. ‘I’ll sell 
it cheap,” he urged; ‘‘ you can have it on your 
own terms.” I asked him if trade was unusu- 
ally dull and money scarce. ‘‘ Why, bless your 
soul, no,” he replied. ‘‘ Was never doing a 
better business in my life; but the fact is I ex- 
pect a foreign appointment from President 
Hayes in a few days, and I have concluded to 
dispose of my business here at a great bar- 
gain.” 

I didn’t purchase. 

I left the store, and proceeding down the 
street, I observed a sign bearing the strange de- 
vice, ‘‘ Lager Beer, Cakes and other Refresh- 
ments.” I entered the caravansary and called 
for some ‘‘ other refreshments;” with a lump of 
congealed aqueous fluid in it. The proprietor 
was an aldermanic-looking German, with an 
open countenance and a formidable mustache. 
To my query whether the ‘‘ Murphy movement” 
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was hurting. his business, he winked knowingly 
and atm 

“Yas, dose Murphy vas von hoompug; but 
I shtop von this pizness in a gouple or dwo 
veeks, anyvay. I vas vote dem Rebublican 
dicket, un I gets elected to some voreign coun- 
sulmans putty gwick now, un I sell mine shop 
out. I gets dem offises from Mister Hayes about 
next veeks, I guess.” 

As I emerged from the saloon I was hailed 
by a man wearing an illustrated shirt, a trowser- 
leg in one boot, a skull-cap, and a brass ring 
half an inch wide. He was retailing aromatic 
shad from a demoralized looking vehicle drawn 
by a bony-fide horse. ‘Say, captain!” he 
called, “‘ can’t I sell you a tip-top shad? Only 
fifty cents; and so fresh that the flap is not yet 
out of its tail. Come, say forty cents and take 
it away. ‘This is my last load. I’m going to 
retire from the profession as soon as I sell out. 
Better have a fine fresh fish, captain. I expect 
to be serving my country as a foreign minister 
or something, under Hayes, before the blush is 
on the cherry.” 

I didn’t want a shad, but I did want my boots 
blacked; and accosting a full-grown, ebony- 
colored individual, I gave him a carte blanche 
and ten cents to ‘‘ shine ’em up.” 

** Say, boss,” he remarked, twirling his brush 
around in the blacking, ‘‘ say boss, is you a Re- 
publikum?” I told him Iwas. “ Has you 
been ’pinted to a forrun consulum yit?” 1 re- 
plied that I had no aspirations in that direc- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Ya-yas, I knows yer has no ’spirashums; 
but ef yer a Republikum and libs in Ohier, yer 
bound ter be 'pinted to a offis, yer know. I 
guess my kermishum will be erlong purty soon, 
but I don’t ’spect any offis bigger’n a forrum 
constablum or a perlice offiser. Yer’s a lucky 
man, boss, ef yer was born in Ohier.”’ 

In another town, and several others, the same 
epidemic prevailed. I called toseean acquain- 
tance only to learn that he had gone to Wash- 
ington to accept a foreign mission, or some 
other office in the gift of the government. 

At a hotel I met a man who informed me 
that he had purchased a woolen tactory in the 
East, and was making arrangements to move 
thither with his family. 

“‘ Were you born in Ohio?” I asked, eyeing 
him curiously. 

‘Yes; and have lived in this State all my 
life.” 

“And you are not joking about going East 
to engage in business ?”” 

‘Joking! Of course not. 
week.” 

‘Well, you may be confining yourself to 
facts,” I replied, ‘‘ but, really, your story sounds 
like a romance.” 

‘* Why, what’n the do you mean ?” he ex- 
claimed, manifesting considerable feeling. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to insinuate that I am trifling with 
truth ?” 

‘‘ Not at all; but you are the first man I have 
met since my arrival in Ohio this morning who 
doesn’t expect an office under Hayes’ adminis- 
tration,” I explained. 

“‘ An office under Hayes’ administration!” he 
echoed; “‘ Why, you double-dashed fool, /’m a 
Democrat!” 

It was quite refreshing to hold sweet converse 
with a man—although not of my politics—who 
was not sitting around, Micawber-like, waiting 
for something to turn up, in the shape of a for- 
eign appointment, and I invited him up to 
the bar to clink glasses over the bloody chasm. 
A. DRUMHER, 


I leave next 








‘THE Rochester Democrat says, Susan B. An- 
thony is Saxe Holm. And while we’re on this 
subject, it may be well to state, we fear the 
Czar won't bring many Cos. Saxe Holm with 
him. 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
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1. It is raining cats and dogs, and Clemen- 2. Papa is satisfied. So is Cousin Jack, 3. Papa is let loose, and the game begins. 
tina proposes a game of Blind Man’s Buff with who is bound to improve his opportunities. A death-like silence prevails. 
Papa and Cousin Jack—just to pass the time, 
you know. 


6. Hestops. What was that sound? This 


4. The game continues. Papa takes care not 5. Papa thinks he’s got ’em now, 
time he will have ’em. 


to run against anything. The young people 
also take care he shan’t. 


7. Cousin Jack does a little Colossus of 8, The chase gets warm. If it hadn’t been 
Rhodes. That noise again! for Cousin Jack’s little variation on the Colossus 
business, Papa would have had ’em then. 





















































PUCK. 
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LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued.) 





THE Mouse (Js). 


The Mouse is a very small animal. It would 
be much more wonderful, however, if the 
Mouse were a very large animal. It abounds 
in all parts of the world, and is very. often 
caught in a trap. Very often, too, it isn’t. 
The Mouse is fond of toasted cheese. It is the 
most self-sacrificing little thing that ever was 
known, and seems to have been born merely to 
keep cats from starving. The Mouse is usually 
of aslate color, except when it is a white mouse. 


Then it becomes a little pet, free from the 


ills that ordinary mice are heir to. Anybody 
whom you are very fond of, you can call a little 
mouse. It sounds affectionate. ‘The Mouse is 
very much like a rat, only not half so mean. 
The wickedest thing a mouse ever does is to 
crawl up a pretty girl’s sleeve aud frighten her; 
but a pretty girl’s sleeve is such a tempting 
place to stroll in that one can almost forgive 
the mouse. The Mouse often occurs in A‘sop’s 
Fables, and can be readily translated from the 
original Greek. 








THE RAT (mus rattus). 


The Rat is a larger animal than the mouse. 
But not so large by any means as the elephant. 
He feeds on tallow candles and prisoners in 
cells, as we have often read. ‘The Rat bangs his 
tail on the floor when he walks about, just as 
though he was punching from a black trip slip 
for a six cent fare. We know this much from 
hearsay cnly, as he never waited long enough 
for us to judge personally, but scooted as soon 
as he heard us coming. 

The Rat worn im-ladies’ chignons is the only 
one who is anyway susceptible to kindness. 
As a general rule, the Rat is rather a disreputa- 
ble member of society; and one who is not a 
member of the Printers’ Typographical Union, 
and sets type at less than the established scale 
of wages. , 

qWhen you smell a rat, as you are likely to 
most any time, always be on your guard. 
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THE PoRCUPINE. 


( Aystrix cristata.) 
The Porcupine is so called because he i: 
pork with pins stuck in him, as shown in our 
picture. These pins, or quills, are used to 
write with—hence. quill-pen. When the Por- 
cupine gets mad, he gets his back and his quills 


up simultaneously. Shakespeare mentions the 
Porcupine in “ Hamlet” who could a tail un- 
fold, or something that way; but there are lots 
of Porcupines that are not mentioned by 
Shakespeare—the one we have drawn, for in- 
stance. 
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THE Hare. 


(Lepus.) 

The Hare is in some respects unlike the 
zebra, but that is not the zebra’s fault. In 
March the Hare is generally mad. This is at- 
tributable to the March ’air. He is largely 
used in the manufacture of boarding-house but- 
ter. He is generally harmless, and of mild 
temper. He might, perhaps, turn if trodden 
on, but very few people ever tread on him. 
He does not chew tobacco. His eyes are very 
near the outside of him—in fact they stand so 
far apart that he can look behind and see what's 
going on in front of him, which frightens him 
so that he runs away. He lives several years, 
until he is killed by a dog, or dies in some 
other way. When the Hareisn’t a hare, heisa 





RABBIT. 


( Caniculus.) 


The Rabbit is a Zoological mystery. He is 
frequently found in stew, and then he isa, cat. 
The Rabbit has many charming traits of char- 
acter, and ‘his genius is constantly developing 














THe RHINOCEROS. 


( Cornu-nasale.) 


The Rhinoceros is a high-toned and gentle- 
manly resident of Southern Africa, and if he 





| 
| 


took it into his head to settle in Northern 
| Africa, we suppose there would be no valid ob- 
| jection to his doing so. No Rhinoceroses have 
| ever been found at the North Pole; but this is 
probably because no one has ever been there 
to look for them. 

The Rhinoceros is nothing if not eccentric. 
He has as good a right to a pair of horns as 
| any other animal; but for economy’s sake, he 
wears only one, and keeps that on the end of 
his nose. ‘This parsimony in the matter of 
horns has led tothe report that he is a temper- 
ance man. . 

The Rhinoceros derives his name from the 
| fact that he does not dance, or make paragraphs, 
| or earn his living in any other volatile way, but 
| gets his rhino ceros. 
(To be continued.) 





| Answeys for the Aurious. 





PoreT.— Who wouldn’t be an editor and have the priv- 
ilege of passing judgment on such brillant poems as the 


following ? 
TO IGNORA. 





Down in South America, 
Where the earthquake sings, 
And gaily the tornado 
Doth spread his gentle wings-—— 
Oh! ’tis sweet to live and love under the Banda tree. 
Under the Banda tree, my love, ‘neath the Banda tree; 


Down in South America, 
here the sunstroke shines, 


new and startling possibilities; but it is not | 
known that he has ever been properly utilized | 
as an element of hash. He is quite aeong 


in Wales, where he is called the Welsh Rabbit, 


And in gay and sportive mood 
His brilliant garland twines— 
Oh! ’tis sweet to live and love under the Banda tree; 
Under the Banda tree, my love, ‘neath the Banda tree. 


which the natives consider quite the cheese. 





Tue ELepnant (£éephas). 


The Elephant is-one of the most lovable and 
cunning of all»domestic.pets. He is a great 
favorite with the ladies, who keep him in their 
work-baskets, and let him lie in their laps. This 
last privilege accorded him accounts for the 
solicitude of so many young men to see the 
Elephant and go him several better. The Ele- 
phant has not a prehensile tail, so he can’t hang 
on the limbs of trees, but the deprivation does 
not seem to trouble him much. The exact ob- 
ject of the Elephant’s creation is not exactly 
known, but it is supposed that he was con- 
structed solely to afford the negro minstrels an 
opportunity to make a cruel and irreverent joke 
upon his well-known infirmity, giving publicity 





to the fact that he cannot climb a tree. 


| specimen bricks, 





There’are four more verses, but the aboye.will do as 
The miscreant who says he is respon- 
sible for this playful effusion, is an inmate of a private 
lunatic asylum. Cela va sans dire—as they gay in the 
Czech language. 


SAN FRANCISCO News-LeTrer,—Puck thanks you 
for your kindly notice. He is sorry, however, that you 
should call his cartoon, ‘“The Modern St. George,” *‘g 
badly-mixed mythological cocktail.” You say Puck is 


| ‘very young” and musn’t mind being “hauled over the 





coals.” He pleads guilty to youth, though he is daily 
getting better of this severe affliction, but he does object 


| to being hauled over the coals when he doesn’t deserve 


any such treatment. Where is your mythological man? 
Puck could tell him all about Perseus and Andromeda, 
and also about St. George, the Patron Saint of England, 
of whose career there are many versions. Puck’s youth 
has made these things fresh in his memory while they 
have apparently faded from yours. There are few who 
have not heard of the renowned history of the ‘Seven 
Champions of Christendom”, inthe third chapter of 
which will be found particulars of St. George’s encounter 
with the Dragon, just as it was about to devour an am- 
iable and beautiful virgin (its regular daily free lunch), 
the daughter of the monarch of the territory, St. George 
slays the Dragon and delivers the fair maiden from the 
jaws of death, as Puck has endeavored to indicate in 
the cartoon which called forth your ary though 


| well-meaning ‘lunar caustic quill.” 
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A SERENADE IN THREE FLIGHTS. 


To the Air from ‘Robert le Diable.” 





In the Street. 
THE LOVER. 
Oh Sweet, my Sweet, I watch beneath thy casement; 
One rose, one rose, but drop me from above, 
To float, to float from second floor to basement 
To me, to me, in the area, oh Love. 
Second Story. 
THE LADY. 
Tis he, ’tis he, I hear his tenor tender, 
I see, I see him at the area gate; 
But stay, but stay, till yon moon veils her splendor, 
I'll drop, I’ll drop a kiss, oh Love, but wait. 
Attic. 
THE STERN PARENT. 
Tis I, ’tis I, at the attic window lying, 
A jug, a jug just handy on the sill; 
Yor moon, yon moon in clouds must soon be dying— 
Till then, till then, till then, oh Love, lie still. 








THE GARDEN. 


a advent of summer induces Mr. Patrick 
Gilmore to open his Garden. 

This he did on Thursday evening. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add, ina 
blaze of glory, as advertised. 

It was all there. The several hundred flags 
of all nations were, from a proper point of 
view, clearly visible to the naked eye. The 
myriads of colored lights and calciums high up 
on the roof ran a chromatic scale, that would 
have bewildered any one of the musicians 
below. There were, moreover, the umbra- 
geous palms and gorgeous exotics, untimely rav- 
ished from the fertile solitudes of the Amazo- 
nian pampas. 

You don’t know where the Amazonian pam- 
pas are? ' 

Who said you did? 

Strangely enough, though, there were few of 
the regular first-nighters on hand last Thursday. 

Of course, there were some people who were 
unavoidably absent: Winter, for instance, has 
fled to Switzerland, to wreath the bald crown 
of Mt. Blanc with his flowers of rhetoric, and 
to repose on the bosom of the only Jungfrau 
of mature years who can be confidently relied 
upon not to turn into an amateur débutante on 
short notice. 

But why did the other critics stay away? 
For they all did. 

Hows was there, though; also Schwab and. 
Davy. 

And here let me pause, while I request History 
to inscribe on her imperishable tablets a mem- 
orandum to the effect that neither of the two 
last-named gentlemen wore a red necktie. 

Perhaps all the solemnities-as the French 
call them—had gone before I arrived. Cer- 
tainly they weren’t on hand. I saw no snowy 
vest, shining like the immaculate banner of the 
native drama. 

Nor was my roving eye caught by the glitter- 
ing orders with which the crowned heads of 
Europe have delighted to honor the County 
Palatine of Joannesberg. 

* * # 

But if we didn’t have any other solemnities, 
we had Gilmore himself, in a musical ecstasy 
and a new uniform—at least, I judge so from 
a few stray bits of cloth I saw sticking out under 
his decoraticns. He was flanked by Arbuckle, 
who was supported by three other cornet- 
ists; and Lefebvre brought up the rear, at the 
head of a quartet of Saxophonists. 

But I missed Levy, with his airy gymnastics 
on the cornet. He was a small musical Turn- 
verein all by himself. 

However, we had Hamilton, whose vigorous 
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| wonders and work miracles. 


PUCK. 





baritone was an immense improvement on the 
feeble youth who piped in his place aforetime. 

Hamilton sang ‘“ Man the Lifeboat;” which 
heroic sentiment so pleased the audience that 
they would not let him rest on his nautical lau- 
rels, and he had to give them ‘“‘Do Not Wake 
Me,” as an encore. 

This is not the farewell request of a moribund 
Hibernian opposed to ostentatious postmortem 
pomp. It is a very pretty romance by Arthur 
Sullivan. His hearers received it with great 
satisfaction, but seemed indisposed to take the 
hint, and they made Mr. Hamilton sing some- 
thing else which sounded very pretty. I can’t 
say I know what it was, for I was at the east end 
of the Garden, watching a diabolical little 
beauty in black. 

And we had, too, a prima donna. Her name 
was Elisa Galimberti. This I believe to be 
solid, though it sounds like Eliza Gilbert, ré- 
chauffée 4 la Scala. Signora Galimberti sang 
“Dj tanti palpiti.” This won her a ds, where- 
upon she indulged in certain dramatic onoma- 
topceia, which excited the multitude to a won- 
derful pitch of enthusiasm. But I cannot give 
a detailed description of her performance, for 
I was at the western extremity, gazing at a 
cerulean robed vision of beauty, who was in a 
box, dallying with an ice-cream spoon. 

But one word about the music, and I close. 
I don’t suppose it makes much difference, when 
we use it only as a background for a lively 
peripatetic-conversazione; but why, oh why does 
Mr. Gilmore put so much Beethoven in his? 

It was he who bravely rescued us from the 
reedy classicism of ‘Thomas. Was it but to 
forge upon us still heavier chains of brass ? 

I want to lean back in my seat and listen to 
the old familiar Strauss waltzes, or the titillating 
melodies of opéra bouffe. 

I like to shut my eyes and hear the ‘ Roi 
barrr-bu qui 8’ avance’ announce his presence in 
the martial strains, which I must ever associate 
with the name of Agamemnon. As the fairy 
form of Alonzo Bliss glides past me, I long to 
hear Za Perichofe murmur in my ear ‘“‘7/ gran- 
dira.’’ When the bald-headed brigade takes 
off its hat and mops. its iniquitous old poll, why 
may I not watch the effect of ‘‘ ma premiere 
Semme est morte?” And when my heart begins 
to soften beneath the glances of the mandarin- 
yellow angel opposite me, why may I not 
catch in time the hortatory suggestiveness of 
“un mari sage”? P. O’Hara. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


» 


[E ‘war news is not very satisfactory: 
Neither side appears to be slaughtering 
enough to please us. We want something 
startling and ‘sensational -for breakfast. The 
perpetual dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying are 
growing: monotonous. We tire of hearing 
vaguely that both powers are concentrating their 
forces in the neighborhood: of a place with an 
unpronounceable name, and are going to. do 








The Herald understands this sort of thing 
thoroughly, and with its usual enterprise pub- 
lishes a letter from the Russian headquarters at 
Kishenef. It was quite interesting, and would 
have been more so if it had been written at the 
seat of war, instead of the Aera/d office in Ann 
Street. Puck only is to be relied on. So read 
his Telephonograms if you want the truth, and 
go to Hoboken or Jersey City if you want 
to buy pools. 

Now that New York is becoming, by act of 
Legislature, so alarmingly good, it will prove 
a formidable rival to Brooklyn. ‘The City of 
Churches will, doubtless, try to sustain its repu- 
tation for virtue; but the Empire City will, | 
think, be too strong for it. We’ve too much 


Our English cousins are preparing to receive 
Ex-President Grant. He’ll be quite popular, 
but he oughtn’t to make any speeches, although 
it is astonishing with what forbearance British 
snobs will listen to nonsense so long as it comes 
from the lips of a titled personage, no matter 
how great an idiot he may be. Neither the 
Prince of Wales nor the Duke of Edinburgh 
can make a logical speech, and yet their vapid 
stammering remarks will be applauded to the 
echo by British toadies. So General Grant 
may get along very weil in this respect. 

The theatrical season is over, and everybody 
is looking for a paradise wherein to pass the 
summer months. Talking of matters theatrical, 
I am sorry to pronounce Miss Wainwright’s dé- 
but unsuccessful. She is but an indifferent 
amateur, and hasso much to learn that I despair 
of ever seeing her take any position on the 
stage. There is no royal road to acting, and 
all the blue and Bishop’s blood won’t help her 
a bit, notwithstanding a silly puff in an ante- 
deluvian Sunday newspaper. If blood counts 
for anything in histrionics, it is the purely pro- 
fessional current that runs in the veins of such 
a family, for instance, as the Bonifaces—players 
one and all. ‘There is charming Miss Stella, 
the ingénue of the house, who made her début 
before a New York audience only last year, and 
who is already engaged to play leading juve- 
niles at Wallack’s next season. 

My friend Nym Crinkle improves daily. ‘The 
whole circle of the sciences, from a needle to 
an anchor, are being pressed into his service 





| choice epithets. 


to form subjects for Sunday letters to the Suz. 
From ‘‘arcane dynamics,” ‘‘ cosmic chains,” 
and ‘‘adamantine webs” to stair-cases e‘*‘Rose- 
dale”’ is a pretty considerable jump. What will 
he tackle next? I would suggest when he writes 
about ‘‘Vesta,”’ he give us an article on backyards 
and kalsomining, and if he throws in a little 
about the kitchen boiler, so much the better. 
The Custom House investigation, now pro- 
gressing, forms interesting reading for those who 
do and those who don’t know anything about 
such matters. Tweed said an organization of 
thieves managed his escape. Was it the Custom 
House? for it doesn’t appears to be much better. 
If Hayes is wise, he’ll sweep out every man Jack 
in the department, from the Collector to the 
smallest of Weigher’s Assistants. Radical mea- 
sures are necessary to cleanse this Augean sta: 
ble of corruption. 

Brothers Sweetser and McCarthy are-nice 
clergymen to show an-example to a sinful com- 
munity. They call one another liars and other 
The saint McCarthy said that 
the meek Sweetser was ‘‘a man with a moral 
white liver.” What-shall we do with our min- 
isters? will be the next question of absorbing 
public interest. PAN, 





Jewett as Anna, the serf-girl, to Boston, a changé 
has come over the youth of the Modern Athens. 
He has grown pale and sentimental; he lets his 
hair grow, he writes tender sonnets, he lingers 


chews the native bean. One of him has already 
hanged himself in despair; and several others 
have made their wills and bequeathed their 
Emersons, which is the last thing a true Bos- 
tonian does before he departs for infinity. 





Tue pay of Russian Colonels is. said to be 
$400 a year, but they manage to roud/e iong 
with it very well. 





THE poet George MacDonald is said to have 
nearly a dozen children. How near, we wonder, 
would eleven be to the dozen; or can he come 
any nearer a dozen than that without striking 
the full twelve ? 








money. 


Since “The Danicheffs” introduced Miss Sara > 


about the stage-door of the theatre, and he es- * 
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THE WILY NEPHEW AND THE DILATORY 


UNCLE. 


A TALE WITH A MORAL, AND OTHER ADVANTAGES. 


gets ER SCRAGGS wasa lover of Botany, 


Thomas, his nephew, a lover of cash; 





Thomas of neither had specimens got any, 
Christopher plenty of both kinds of trash. 


Finding that Christopher stuck to his ‘* speciments,” 
Fearful of ever possessing an aunt, 

Knowing how changeable «last wills and tes’aments,” 
Thomas determined to show him a plant. 


Luring his guileless connection botanical 
Close to the edge of a yawning abyss, 
Thomas cried (pointing with motion galvanical) : 
“*Prickaceous, vel Asinine Thistle, it 1s!” 


Led by his finger delusive, old Christopher 
Nearer and nearer the precipice drew :— 

Thomas, to push him, at first, with his fist over 
Meant,—but more wickedly prudent, he blew. 


Little suspecting such horrid depravity, 
Light as a straw as to all but his head, 

Forgetting the law of the centre of gravity, 
Christopher stooped.—‘*Ah! Ha! ha! He is dead!” 


Exultingly Thomas so cried, but a look. over, 
Cautiously taken, proved him to be wrong; 

With a yell of despair to his heels Thomas took, over 
Forty miles ran, and embarked for Hong-Kong. 


For Christopher sitting dejected, did pensively 
Up through the rim of his spectacles scan, 
And remark: ‘‘Dearest Nephew, though fractured ex- 
tensively, 
I think there is force in the ‘ Descent of Man.’ 


“*I never before was inclined to Darwinian 
Doctrines, but after this happy escape 
I'll adopt them so far as to hold the opinion, 
That I from a plant have come down through an ape!” 


This tale, all ye nephews of horrible villainy, 
This broken-kneed satire of Christopher Scraggs, 
Learn from it that nothing on this earth will kill any 
Uncle you love for his plump money-bags! 
FUSILSEC. 





SIDE-LIGHTS. 


Dear Puck: 


I little thought last week, after I had ex- 
hausted myself on Rosedale, and saw no other 
attraction in prospect worth exhausting myself 
on, that I should find material enough in the 
theatrical world, for some time to come, where- 
with to point a moral and adorn a tale suffi- 
ciently elevating for your educated taste. 

But Fortune, who ever favors the brave, very 
kindly threw in my way a public reading and 
an amateur performance, both in one week, 
and any man with soul so dead as to fail to de- 
rive inspiration from such sources as these, is 
fit for treason, strategy and spoils. 

Professional readings and amateur perform- 
ances may both be considered side-lights, thea- 
trically, but they have sufficient gleam to at- 
tract in a mild sort of fashion—and I was 
attracted. 

The public reader, when he is a lady of first- 
class society, comes upon you with a sweetness 
and light that defies the critical pen. She con- 
verts you either into a lauder of feminine love- 
liness, or a sympathizer with an afflicted soul. 


PUCK. 


| No man can have the heart to criticize a 
newly-launched public reader. She invariably 
sets herself above or beneath criticism. If she 
is beautiful, you feel that she ought to get mar- 
ried immediately; and are ready in case of 
emergency to lend yourself as a willing victim. 
If she is homely, you feel how much wiser it 


young lady would stop reading, and—if public 
applause be all she thirsts for, and the stage her 
professional goal— would take to studying some 
part for a stock company, say Mrs. Bouncer in 
‘Box and Cox,” and spread her talent over 
some provincial theatre. 

As the society débutante must break out at 
given intervals, and shine in the theatrical fir- 
manent like an aurora borealis, let us have her 
on the stage—at least let her rise above the ros- 
trum, for there she will dwindle, peak and pine 
with an eternal yearning unfulfilled. 

I went to hear Miss Cassely read at Steinway 
Hall last week. I do not wish my remarks to 
be directly applied to her, but to the calling 
she has chosen. 

Miss Cassely showed a great amount of in- 
telligence; she has an excellent voice, under 
good control, and a very agreeable presence. 
She gave dramatic selections in dramatic style. 
Her first scene from “‘ As You Like It” showed 
that she caught the airy fancy of the author’s 
work, and her garden scene from ‘‘Mary Stuart” 
was imbued with the awfulness and earnestness 
of the dramatic mind. 

‘* But,” said Araminta to me, after she had 
taken a full inventory of the lady’s toilet, and 
expressed her full approval of it, ‘I don’t know 
whether I like her or not.” 

““Why, my love?” I asked. 

‘* Because, don’t you see, she can’t be all the 
characters at once, you know, and which char- 
acter is she the most?” 

That was one of these unanswerable queries 
that Araminta has a way of poking at me in an 
argument, and I didn’t try to answer it. 

But Araminta, in her practical way, struck 
at the fundamental defect in public readings 
by society débutantes. Miss Cassely showed 
the ability to grasp the ideas of all the charac- 
ters, but lacked the power to execute but one 
or the other of them. This is the key-note to 
the folly of young lady readers. If young la- 
dies with dramatic talent wish to appear on the 
stage, let them sound their executive abilities, 
learn the groove of their talents, and then set 
the wheels of their energy to work to guide 
them into the harbor of a stock company. 

But don’t let them be public readers. 

Don’t let them burst forth as professional 
Juliets, Paulines and Lady Macbeths. 

And above and beyond everything, I would 
counsel them, with all the experience of my 
years and bald-headedness, not to join ama- 
teur dramatic societies and become leading 
ladies by tolerance. 

I went to the third annual performance of the 
Wallack Club, at the Lyceum Theatre, last 
week. They played “‘ Saratoga.” 

Araminta was with me. I needed her to sus- 
tain and soothe me. 

I once was an amateur myself. I confess it 
now with something of the feeling that over- 
comes a man who has been shot in the leg, 
when he talks of the war in Turkey. 

I am glad that I know what it is to have been 
an amateur, and to have gotten safely over it. 
All men are likely to have the fever. It’s like 
the mumps or the measles. I don’t object to 
the having of it, because that would be finding 
fault with nature; but I do object to the man 
who cultivates the measles or the mumps, and 
wants to keep up an acquaintance with it. 

When I saw the gentleman playing 0d 
Sackett the other night, frisking from wing to 
wing, hopping from left upper entrance to 
right, skipping from the O. P. side half-way 








—— - - _ —_ —— 


would be if this earnest though sadly misguided | 








across, up dOwn and back again, with an un- 
steadiness that suggested an indecision whether 
he really wanted to get up in the flies or down 
in the cellar, and smiling incessantly with an 
air of supreme self-content, and talking in 
lightning syllables but rheumatic English— 
when I observed all this, I turned to Araminta 
with a mournful look, and said in slow and sol- 
emn tones: 

** My love, look at that man. Look at me. 
Think that once I cut such capers as those!” 

For a moment Araminta gazed at me with 
her mouth open in amazement. When she re- 
covered herself, she said: 

‘‘ No, Silas; that is impossible.” 

But it was true. I remembered how, when I 
played such parts in my younger days, I thought 
I was such a clever young man. I knew that 
enthusiastic amateur was thinking all the time, 
‘* how awfully clever I am, to be sure.” I saw 
what a sad commentary he was on the dignity of 
man, and I felt that I must have. been like him 
in the days of my youth. 

It is the light comedian of an amateur com- 
pany, too, who suffers the most contempt. 
After him the other male members of the com- 
pany, with the low comedian in the rear, the 
supremest object of all pity. 

The ladies are comparatively fortunate. 
They are tolerated and smiled upon for their 
sex’s sake. Which makes five out of six of 
them fully believe that they are gifted with the 
fire of histrionic genius. 

This makes the society débutante so nume- 
rous. 

How many times I have longed to play 
Hamlet; and what narrow escapes I have had 
from doing so. 

Imagine what the consequence might have 
been to-day, if I had yielded to that fatal 
fancy. 

I should now probably be playing second old 
men in Keokuk or Peoria or Smithville Sta- 
tion with a traveling company, that paid weekly 
salaries about once a month—when business 
warranted it. To think that all the glory that 
I hope to reap in this battle against iniquity 
with a steel pen, would have been buried in the 
caverns of unborn thought,—with Silas Drift, 
bodily, robed in the most disreputable of socks 
and buskins, sighing for a winter overcoat or 
a linen duster! 

Oh, Fate, we should not tempt you. Amateurs 
pause in your frenzy; and if among you there 
be any sisters, or wives, or female cousins, who 
feel the glow of genius in their tender bosoms, 
snatch them from the cruel clutches of /udiet 
and Pauline, and teach them how to make 
pies. 

Uninspiredly yours, 


Siras Drirt. 


P. S.—Araminta once thought that she wanted 
to play Rosalind. It is with no small amount 
of gratification that I can add that that was in 
the long, long ago. S. D. 





HIS BOOK. 

THERE is a current journalistic fiction to the 
effect that every newspaper man is at work, 
privately and out of business hours, upon a 
book that is to immortalize his name. When- 
ever one of the boys absents himself from the 
public gaze for several days, and appears at 


last, very shaky about the fingers and watery as _ 


to the eyes, it is understood that he has been at 
work upon his book. We knew one man who 
lived many years on a cheap reputation acquired 
in this way. He was supposed to spend his 
spare-time in compiling an immense contribu- 
tion to science, in the shape of a work on En- 
tomology. It was only after his death that it 
was discovered that he used to write the cir- 
culars for a Lightning Insect Exterminator. 
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A SLEEPING-CAR LYRIC. | | 
NOT BY KINGSLEY. 
BISHOP of the M. E. Church recently | 
AS reported to the post-office department | 
bbe that, while on a through-car for Chicago | 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a man named 
Butler said he was on his way to the Black Hills | 
to establish post-routes, etc., for which he was | 
to be paid six dollars per day and expenses. 
He drank from a large bottle of brandy, and | 
made himself disgusting to the passengers by his 
profanity and vulgarity. Postmaster-General Key | 
at once dismissed Butler. His uncle, Gen. Ben. 
Butler, subsequently noticing in the Zridune an | 
account of the affair, wrote a letter of approval | 
to Mr. Key. concurring in his action.—/x- 
change. 


The festive George Butler went out to the West— 
Out into the West as the sun went down; 

And he pulled a black bottle from under his vest, 
While the passengers stared as they swept through a | 

town; . , 

For men will drink, while ‘* sample rooms” reap; 

And their swearing and noise are preclusive of sieep 
To old women in sleeping-cars moaning. 


A horrified bishop sat back near the door— 
Sat reading the 7imes as the sun went down; 

Such a sight had ne’er met his two optics before, 
And his brow wore a most disagreeable frown; 

But men will drink, that the devil may reap 

His recruits from such queer governmental black sheep, 
While bishops sit, inwardly groaning. 


Ben Butler, the uncle, walked out on the sands, 
And the 7rzbune he read as the tide went down; 
A letter he’d posted, to cleanse his hands 
Of his nephew, who’s not wanted back to the town; 
For men who drink and cause uncles to weep, 
May find themselves sold out remarkably cheap 
By a bishop, disgusted and groaning. 


Pwo fnaves and a ffueen, 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 
(Continued.) 





CHAPTER X. 
@z 


F one man may enjoy greater felicity than 
iT another, Hugh Biron should have been he. 
He was untrammeled by domestic restric- 
tions; his work was a pleasure to him, as all work 
should be; and his productions realized suffi- 
cient money to supply him with the necessities 
of existence and some modest luxuries besides. 
Charlie Brock shared a studio with him in the 
winter, and they worked together during the 
few hours of daylight; when the gloom of night 
and of much tobacco-smoke made them lay | 
aside their palettes, they adjourned to a social | 
club of kindred spirits, and spent the remain- | 
der of the day in harmony and boyish romp- 
ing. For boys will be boys if they live to be a 
hundred, if care and disappointment and sor- 
row do not make men of them. In the summer | 
the friends went forth with white umbrellas 
strapped to their easels, and small carpet-bags 
filled with equal proportions of tobacco and 
linen, and walked through Wales and the Lake 
districts, and settled amongst the Thames beech- 
woods when the leaves grew red. Hugh had 
done his duty, as he considered it, towards his 
grandfather by writing two letters to him. Nei- | 
ther was answered, so he dismissed the old gen- 
tleman from his memory as he did the pictures | 
rejected by the last year’s Academy exhibition. | 
The cause of his disagreement also had ceased 
to occupy his thoughts. He had corresponded | 
with Mattie Blake frequently during the first six 
months after leaving Riverford, and laid his 
poetical thoughts as offerings at her feet; but 
her responses were disheartening. There was | 


‘ hope not less valuable. 
You have altered too, sir, but in such a manner | 


| fishing to break up this foreground. 


| Thank you. 


PUCK. 


no poetry nor any grammar in her composition. 


He ran down to Riverford and saw her. It was 
a wet day, and they walked through the miry 
lanes under an umbrella. Miss Blake was too 
lively; he would not willingly have had her 


wretched, but her gaiety was the gaiety of :n- 
He thought he detected a smile of | 


difference. 
recognition on her face when they passed the 
local policeman. She was not sentimental, and 


_ seemed but half sorry when he bade her good- 


bye. He returned to town and wrote her a 
cool letter, and in return received one still cold- 
er, in which Miss Blake said there was an “‘ in- 


sumountable barraer’” between them, and that | 


in future Hugh must regard her only in the light 
of a friend. Hugh burnt her letter with a sigh 
which might have been of regret or relief, and 
a week after, coming upon a copy of some 
verses, he wondered how he could have written 


such nonsense for a gir! of her kind. And thus | 


it was that, freed from all anxiety, and whistling 
for ‘want of thought, he was settling himself 
down to work with a light heart one November 
morning when Mr. Silas Fox knocked at the 


| studio-door. 


“Come in,” cried Hugh. “ Be thou spirit of 


_ health or dealer damned, come in.” 


* Eh, good morning, sir. You don’t remem- 
ber me. My name is Fox, your old tutor.” 

**So you are. ‘Take a chair. You're wel- 
come. It is not often that the old masters 


, come to see us.” 


** Still fond of a joke, Mr. Biron. Ah, three 
years make a difference, even in an old master: 
the lines multiply, he gets yellower, but let us 


as rather to assist than retard recognition. I 


saw you last as a sketch, and since then imagi- | 
_ nation has represented to me the finished pic- | 
I should have been astonished and dis- | 
appointed to have found you still a sketch. | 
This is the fulfillment of a vision which you may | 


ture. 


remember I set before you years ago. I think 
I may take the credit to myself of urging you 


to pursue the path that led to fame; may I be | 


allowed now to congratulate you upon having 


| obtained it ?” 
‘‘T suppose a beggar may be congratulated | 


if he gets halfpence and avoids kicks. So you 
may congratulate me and welcome, but not for 
my fame. How did you unearth me?” 
**Struck by the beauty of an oil-painting 
in the Gray's inn Road, I looked in the corner 


| for a signature, and coupling the initials H. B. | 


with the rare merit of the work —” 
** Go slow.” 


‘* T asked the lady of the shop—a stout lady | 
'—Mrs. Solomons by name, I believe, if she 
could give me your address, I wished so to see | 


once more the man who as a youth held so firma 


hold upon my esteem and regard.’ You will 
pardon my intrusion —-” 
“All right; glad to see you. I wish you 


would sit on that box and hold this maul-siick 
in your hand. I want to knock in an old man 


talk all the same. ‘There, sit a little more so. 
Now talk away. How is my 
grandfather ?”’ 

** Very ill, sir; very ill indeed. Confined to 
his bed these past two months.” 

** Poor old fellow!” 

** Still kind-hearted and generous as ever, 
Mr. Hugh. Yet you have little reason to com- 
miserate Mr. Gregory Biron.” 

‘* He was kind to me, Fox, until I was unkind 
to him. I often think that by yielding to him 
I should have benefited myself.” 

**In a pecuniary way, doubtless, sir.” 

“Not only so. However, 1 have to thank 
him for my education; he has to thank me for 
nothing. I suppose he never speaks of me!” 

‘* Never, sir, never. He forbids your name 
to be mentioned.” 


O tempora, O mores! | 


You can | 


*‘I] wrote two letters to him; they were 
not answered. I expect he will never forgive 
me.” 

Mr. Fox was clearing his throat to reply, 
when Hugh continued: 

“I heard from—from Miss Blake that my 
cousin occupies my place.” 

‘* Yes, sir; she and M. Antoine de Gaillefon- 
taine have it all their own way with my dear 
old master. A very artful man, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine; a very shrewd young lady, Miss René 
Biron. It is said she is trying—that is, that 
Mr. Radcliffe Clinker proposes to marry her.” 

** How does my grandfather like that ?” 

** He knows nothing of it, sir. 1 do not like 
to distress him in his illness. It would break 
the old gentleman’s heart. M. de Gaillefon- 
taine desires it to be kept secret. Very clever 
man, M. de Gaillefontaine.”’ 

**Too clever, eh? You and he don’t hit 
it ?” 

‘* We never quarrel, sir. But he does not 
like me. Miss René does not like me either. 
They knowI have your interest at heart. M. de 
Gaillefontaine would have had me turned out of 
| my place; but your grandfather, knowing my 
worth, perhaps, or fearing that without a check 
of some kind M. de Gaillefontaine would over- 
rule him in everything, will not part with me. 
Miss Biron dislikes me because she knows I re- 
spect you.” 

** Sorry you should suffer on my account,” 
said Hugh. 
| Ah, it isa pleasure to suffer for those we 
love,” said Mr. Fox, smiling upon the door, to 
which his face was turned. 

Hugh could see the shining protuberance of 
the muscles under his cheek-bone from where 
he stood sketching the amiable angler. Mr. 
Fox continued— 

‘It is pleasant to see the realization of one’s 
fondest hopes, Mr. Biron; may I congratulate 
you upon your fame and independence? No- 
thing now will prevent your union with Miss 
Blake, I presume.” 

‘* I possess independence, especially as regards 
Miss Blake and Fame. I made aslight mistake 
three years ago, Mr. Fox.” 

** About Miss Blake? And you have discov- 
ered her real character, and brought the con- 
/ nection to an end? How wise! I found-that 

I had made a mistake in the estimation of that 
young lady’s character. It shows how the best 
of us may be mistaken, sir.”’ 

“Or the worst of us,” thought Hugh; and 
he shook his head at the sly old gentleman, his 
model, sitting their with his back bent, his 
knees up to his chin, the maul-stick in his black 
kid-gloved hand, and the perpetual smile visible 
in the third of his face. ‘‘ How ever came I 
to be gulled by such a man? What a green 
young muff I must have been!” 

Of course Hugh had no suspicion that he 
was green, or a muff, or liable to gulling now. 

Mr. Fox continued: ; 

‘* But you have made no mistake about that 
other young lady; Fame is yours, Mr. Hugh.” 

‘‘Not she. Pot-boilers are mine.” 

** Pot-boilers ?” 

‘Yes; trees and meadows and rivers and 
skies; all the elements, with cows and crows 
thrown into the bargain, represented on canvas 

| for twenty or thirty shillings—that is a pot- 
boiler.” 

‘‘ But surely, Mr. Biron, you have not last 
ambition ?” 

“‘ N-o—nor appetite neither. Nature is more 
imperious than Art. I must satisfy my vitals 

| before I gratify my ambition.” 

*“You are so_modest. Genius always is. 
Doubtless whilst you paint for money you work 
for Fame. Your pictures improve, they’re in- 
creasing in value.” 

Hugh assented hesitatingly. No one in his 

| heart believes himself no better than he is; but 
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facts compelled Hugh reluctantly to admit that 
he was no better than he should be. 


Solomons | 


expected as much for his money now as he had | 
got a year ago; and the price was more ob- | 


stinately contested in each succeeding trans- 
action. 
was grudging of praise. 
upon alterations. There was not one produc- 
tion of his three years’ work which Hugh wished 
to set eyes on again. 

‘I suppose you spend a certain portion of 
the day in executing what I would term works 


Solomons was indifferent, Solomons | “- 
Solomons insisted | == 


|HOW MR. PARKER CAUGHT A THIEF. 


of transcription—that is, landscapes from Na- | 
ture or memory; and another to a work of crea- | 
tion—the embodiment of a grand conception— | 
a poetical idea, a figure subject perhaps of an | 


historical character. 
I remember—the aspiration which led me to 
believe that you were fitter for an active than a 
passive life.” 

Hugh worked away sullenly, and regarded 
the figure he was painting as the integral part 
of a detestable whole, whilst Mr. Fox con- 
tinued, “a 

‘I suppose you have another studio, sir; I 
see no studies, no large canvasses here.” 

‘This is my only shop,” said Hugh savagely, 
‘‘and I could not say that if my chum were 
here. 
in it; the other half is mine, and I wish they 


Such was your aspiration, | 


| I do. 


| hung it up in the hall one day, and that even- 


Half is his, and half the things you see | ' 
| identify that coat, he had fifty other fellows 


were not, if only I had their value in my | 


pocket. This thing on the easel is my best and 
worst and last work, and I hope to sell it to- 
morrow.” 


| and the Judge had to let him go. 
| wasn’t mad. 


“T am very, very sorry to hear you talk in , 


this manner, Mr. Biron. It is so opposite to my 
hopes and my expectations— so opposite to all 
that could be desired and anticipated by one who 


gloried in your early promise, and in the vigor | 


with which you undertook to fight the battle of 
life and win for yourself the wreaths of victory. 
To my loving eyes, sir, the fair young brow 
seemed in its very expansiveness destined for a 
noble chaplet.” 

Hugh was silent; his hands rested, and his 
eyes looked through the murky window-panes 
into the murky London fog beyond. That Mr. 
Fox saw, as he turned for a moment from his 
position. 

“Surely, sir, you will not be content to live 
from hand to mouth in this miserable and in- 
glorious manner. Whilst you have power to 
work you may be satisfied to merely earn the 
necessities for to-day; but supposing ill-health 
arrested the busy hand ?” 

‘TI have friends, thank God!” 

‘But could they afford to support you? and 
could you, Mr. Hugh Biron, afford to accept 
their charity? I hope most fervently not.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Hugh doggedly. 

“Take a nobler stand. He who goes upon 
all-fours must crawl. Oh, excuse me, sir; my 
enthusiasm makes me forget my position.” 

“Go on, go on. I can listen, and thank you.” 

“IT would urge that if you would pace like 
the gods you must live erect. Stand like a god, 


move with the dignity of a god, and men will | 
| I—‘ P. P.— Peleg Parker.’ 


appreciate you, sir, worship you. ‘Throw aside 
pot-boilers; take a grander view of a grand 
profession. Do, and make the public see that 
you do. 
it only slumbers.”’ 


Mr. Fox rose from his stool, and facing Hugh, | 
spoke and looked as though he felt the thoughts | 


he expressed. Perhaps he did; actors, night 


after night, have shed tears over the fable they | 
The unctuous smile left his face, | 


represented. 
his nostrils expanded, and his attitude would 


have excited the artistic admiration of M. de | 


Gaillefontaine himself. 
(To be continued.) 





—r— 


EarLy bathers are drifting heavenward.— | 


Wake, sir! Your spirit is not dead; | 


| I'll see if I can’t identify this coat.’ 


| mine. 














“Did I ever tell you how I caught a thief 
once ?” asked Mr. Parker of his friend Mr. 
Johnson, as he sat smoking a pipe in Mr. John- 
son’s comfortable ‘ place.” 

“No, tell us about it,” said Mr. Johnson, 
filling the glasses with fresh ale. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Parker, ‘‘I don’t mind if 
You see, I bought me a nice overcoat 
two or three years ago; it was one of a lot of 
nice overcoats, and I was rather proud of it. I 


ing, just as I was coming into the hall from din- 
ner, I saw a chap getting out of the door with 
my overcoat on. I rushed after him, but it 
was no go—he got away. Next day I met that 
fellow on Broadway and had him arrested, but 
when we came into court, and I tried to 


there, and every blamed one of them had a 
coat just like mine, and I couldn’t swear to it, 
Perhaps I 
‘ Great guns!’ said I, ‘am I to be 
robbed with impunity? Parker, old boy,’ 
said I to myself,‘ this will never do!’ Sol 
went right back to the store where I got the 
first coat and got one exactly like it. ‘ Now,’ 
said I, ‘ I'll set a trap for that young man, and 





I baited | 
my trap with the new coat, and sure enough | 
the sneak-thief came along and marched off | 
with it. I chased him, but the rascal got away, | 
and I began to wish I hadn’t been so sharp. 
Well, I looked for that fellow more than a week; 
at last I caught him! ‘ Young man,’ said I, ‘I | 
want that coat.’ 

‘¢< 'There’s some mistake here,’ said he. 

“** Yes, sir, there is,’ said I, ‘ you’ve got an 
honest man’s coat on.’ 

‘*¢ Well,’ said he, bold as brass, ‘I'll go to | 
court with you. There’s a thousand other coats 
like this in New York. ‘There’s no mark on it; | 


| you can’t swear to it.’ 


** «We'll see,’ said I. 

““We went to court. , There were the fifty 
fellows with coats just like mine, as before. 
The Judge took the coat and examined it. 

***T find no mark,’ said he, ‘can you iden- 
tify this as your property, Mr. Parker ?” 

“«* Certainly,’ said I; ‘my initials are in it.’ 
The prisoner began to grin, for he had searched | 
the coat, no doubt, and found no mark. 

**¢ Give me the coat,’ said I. The Judge | 
handed me the coat, and taking my pen-knife, 
I ripped the seam on the shoulder and took out | 
two small peas. ‘There are my initials,’ said | 


“*Well, ’'m d d!’ said the prisoner. 

‘* He wasn’t (not just then, at least),” conclud- 
ed Mr. Parker, with a benevolent smile, “‘ but he | 
got two years in the penitentiary, nevertheless.” 
—Baltimore Bee. 





THE BLAND ASSESSOR. 

The bland Assessor now walks up to the coun- | 
try editor and he says: 

“Well, Mr. Editor, how d’ye do? Warm | 
day? How’s pape getting along? By-the-bye, | 
are your facilities for job printing as good as 
the Bugle office? I’ve got a big thing that 
must be printed soon.” 

““O my, yes!” answered the editor, “the 
Bugle office, all told, isn’t worth the half of 
Why, sir, I value that office of mine at 











six thousand dollars, and we turn out some fine 
work, too.” 

“‘ Then,” says the Assessor, “‘ you won't ob- 
font to an assessment on five thousand five 

undred, will you ?” 

“ Why, see here, you weren’t re-elected last 
year, darn it, you go to thunder, you don’t 
come no sly on me, that’s too thin, you blasted 
ass without the essor!”’ 

Then the bland Assessor goes to the Bugle 
office and reverses his question, catches his 
game and a good blackguarding, and is de- 
nounced in both papers next week as a tricky 
politician—a man who would lie for a prize 
and win it every time.—Camden Fost. 


A BRIDEGROOM over seven feet high is an- 
nounced, and a contemporary thinks she only 
married him to go chestnutting with. 


Up in the editorial rqgms of a newspaper, a 
strange, weird-looking individual may now be 
seen poring over the files for July and August 
of last year. It is the paragrapher who is look- 
ing up his old jokes about the warm weather, 
thermometers and the ice-men, which he in- 
tends to palm off upon the public this season as 
brand-new efforts of his brain.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


A MEMBER of the New York Legislature has 
introduced a temperance bill, making it a mis- 
demeanor to sell liquor to a child under four- 
teen years of age. ‘This is all well enough as 
far as it goes; but it is just as sad to see a boy of 
fourteen years and one month waltz up to a bar 
and call for a whiskey straight as it is to witness 
a child of thirteen years and eleven months 
drink a gin-cocktail.— Norristown Williams. 


RocHEsTER Democrat: We don't know how 
the editor of the Detroit Free Press managed 
to borrow so much money; but he says it cost 
$7,000 to kiss a California seamstress. 


Tue New York 7ribune adds to the confusion 
and horror of the situation by standing its war- 


_ map on its head.-- Chicago Times. 


PittspurGH Dispatch: There isa woman who 
bought a sewing-machine on weekly payments 
the day before the renewal of the patent was 
refused, and now her stove is never without a 
kettle singing softly for the agent to come 
around and collect the second installment. 


WHEN she was told that a buoy was swimming 
alongside the boat, an Oil City lady, who was 
one of the fishing party, yesterday, shut her 


| eyes and said: “For pity’s sake, tell the little 


wretch. to go away!”-— Oil City Derrick. 


AN awful story is abroad that a hilarious man 
in Boston slapped Charles Francis Adams on the 
shoulder and said: ‘‘ How are you, Chawles?” 


| The unfortunate man was chilled by one of 


C. F.’s icy glances and died a day or two after 


| with the pneumonia.— Syracuse Standard. 


Tue Norwich Aulletin rises to remark that 


| the growing custom of putting the choir at the 


pulpit end of the church has the very serious 
drawback that it prevents a man from turni 


| around and looking up at the organ in a criti 
| manner just before the contribution-box ap- 


proaches his pew. 
No one has yet called Anna Dickinson a fe- 


male Wendell Phillips, and she should take 
fresh courage.— Norristown Herald. 


A soy’s heart may be touched by kindness; 
ambition stirred within his breast by kind and 
gentle words; but good advice is entirely lost 
upon him at that moment when he comes out 
from a good swim in the river, only to find that 
somebody has run off with his clothes. It is 
better to leave him alone then for a few mo- 
ments, while he gives vent to his feelings.— 
Fhiladelphia Bulletin. ; 
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A Texas editor accepted a position on a 
Baltimore paper, and the first week he was ar- 
rested three times for libel, had striking argu- 
ments with four offended individuals who came 
in to horsewhip him, and was stabbed between 
the shoulder-blades one night as he was leaving 
the office. At the expiration of ten days he re- 
signed his position. He said editing a news- 
paper in Baltimore was too tame work—not 
enough variety and excitement in it for him; 
and he had concluded to return to Texas, where 
an editor’s duties were more varied, and re- 
quired a knowle | e of pistol-practice.—orr. 
Fterald. 


Way don’t President McMahon get a new 
shoemaker? If he did so he might not have.so 
much trouble with the Rights and Lefts.— PAz/- 
adelphia Bulletin. 


WHEN a Newark lover leaves the house of his 
adored one at a late hour in the evening, and 
walks musingly homeward beneath the twinkling 
stars, his fond fancy pictures her clothed in 
white samite, resting sweetly upon her pillow, 
with her unbound hair tossed about her sleep- 
ing face, and angels bending over her couch 
whispering heavenly dreams. Perhaps at that 
very moment, though, she is in the pantry 
gnawing hungrily on a ham-bone. — Newark 
Sunday Call. 


**PosTaL card proposals,” read Miss Pert, 
indignantly, from the Washington news. ‘If a 
man has not got stamps enough for a letter he 
has not got stamps enough to get married. 
‘No cards’ for me, if you please.”—Aoston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


“* HAND-MADE pants for sale.’’ But we didn’t 
know handmaids wore—do they ? 


News appears to be dreadfully “scurse’”’ up 
in Maine. One of the Pine-tree papers, utterly 
desperate with ennui, records the occurrence of 
the eighth anniversary of the freezing to death 
of a litter of pigs.—San Antonio Herald. 


Ir is said that the man who explains the work- 
ings of a first-class refrigerator makes use of 
400,000 words and 149,000 gestures, and then 
he only sells to one man out of sixteen. — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

RHINEBECK Gasefle: Horrible as it may sound, 
we are glad that a war is about to occur in Eu- 
rope. ‘The Russian and ‘Turkish names will kill 
off the individuals who read aloud in the gro- 
cery stores. 


A COMPETENT authority informs the Chicago 
Tribune that religious ice-cream this year will 
be cut even lower in the saucer than usual. 


A Missouri clergyman is asked to vacate the 
pulpit just because he had three wives living and 
is suspected of having poisoned the fourth. 
Church congregations are becoming so par- 
ticular that after a while a clergyman will not be 
permitted to have any worldly enjoyment at all. 
—Norristown Herald. 


THE Chicago 7Z7ridune calls Jim Blaine ‘the 
latest thing in petticoats.” 


“A number of dogs were shot in the East 
End last night.”—Saturday’s Leader. Served 
them right.. Let them keep their east ends out 
of danger.— Oil City Derrick. 

Ex-Gov. BEVERIDGE wants to be Collector at 


Chicago, but Hayes is opposed to beverage, yer 
know. — Exchange. 


Iv is rather early for roasting ears, and yet 
we notice a great many people wiping the per- 
spiration from the side of their heads.—Ov/ 
City Derrick. 

Tue Hartford Zimes records the death of 
Mr. Aab, who always had the distinction of 
heading the list of names in the directory, in 
whatever city he lived. 
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THE directors of the railway across the de- 
sert between Alexandria and Suez set an ex- 
ample of humanity to their colleagues of Eu- 
rope. They have caused sign-boards to be 
erected at all stations on the line warning pas- 
sengers not to commit suicide by throwing 
themselves across the rails, as it impedes the 
traffic, and may lead to accidents.—Zondon 
Yorick. 


THE Rochester Democrat says: ‘‘'There is so 
much talk about it that the truth might as well 
come out at once—Gail Hamilton is James G. 
Blaine’s grandmother.” 


To promote woman to a hire position— 
engage her as a lady-help.— Quite funny for 
an English paper. 


‘Now, you don’t mean te testify that my 
client looked like a hard character?” said a 
prisoner’s lawyer in the General Sessions yester- 
day. 

“He had a patch over one eye, and his face 
was red,’’ was the answer. 

““Yes, yes—but wasn’t he dressed like a 
gentleman when he was arrested ?” 

**Oh, yes, sir; he wore a suit that he had 
stolen from me.”—V. Y. Sun. 


‘THESE big standing shirt-collars are all right 
now, but how will it be along in dog-days? 
When one of them begins to melt and subside, 
the owner will think he is being embraced by a 
weeping clam.— Danbury News. 


Mr. MuLtetr said the other day to an in- 
timate friend that if Samson had known as 
much about architecture as a recent supervising 
architect does, he could, without half trying, 
have erected a Hebraic Philistine Renaissance 
mansard on the public building at Gaza which 
would have tumbled in and busted the crusts 


of twice as many lords of the Philistines with- | 
| just finish your call and don’t fret about the 
| children.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


out Samson having to put his shoulder to the 
pillar at all. — Chicago Tribune. 


‘THE season has arrived when the private ora- | 


” 


tions at the ‘Junior Exhibition,” at our col- 
leges, is announced, something after this fashion: 


‘The Destruction of Jerusalem the Direet Re- | 
sult of the Dorr War,” Henry McFrelinghuysen | 


Smith. ‘‘The Effects of Organic Protoplasm 
on the Aolic Digamma,” Thaddeus Warsaw 
Stubbs. ‘‘ The Relations of Greek Art to the 
Modern Development of the Potato Bug,” 
Hermann Blennerhasset Stiggins. ‘‘Samson as 
a Court House Architect,” William Epaminon- 
das Pipps.—Fat Contributor. 


Tuis has been a disastrous Winter for the 
Wisconsin apiaries, and it is expected that apes 
will be exceedingly scarce and high-priced dur- 
ing the forthcoming circus season.— Worcester 
Press. 


THE report that Brigham Young has thirty- 
six wives turns out to be a canard. He has 
only one wife. The other thirty-five are merely 
*‘lady-helps.” Judge Shaeffer says so.—/Vor- 
ristown Herald. 


A Girt worked the motto, “I need Thee 
every hour,” and presented it to her chap. He 
says he can’t help it; it takes him two hours to 
milk the cows and feed the pigs, morning and 
evening, and business has got to be attended 
to.—E xchange. 


BayarD remarks, in Andrews’ Bazaai: It is 
well known that ants have no sympathies. 
When a mother-in-law ant talks much, her 
daughter’s husband simply wrings her neck and 
stores her up among the other domestic provi- 
sions for the coming winter. 


Mrs. JANE G. SwissHELM has joined Mr. 
Blaine’s “‘ fire-in-the-rear” party, now so proudly 
commanded by Gail Hamilton.—Aa/imore 
Bee. 








THERE was a gentleman in the office yester- 
day morning who wanted to make arrangements 
to take charge of the editorial department of 
the Fulton Zimes, and though the salary was 
all satisfactory, yet he drifted out in the world, 
and will hereafter shuck oysters in a basement 
on First street. He didn’t think he could fill 
up the local department, and run a humorous 
column, and attend to the editorial notes, and 
select the miscellaneous matter, and attend to 
the advertisements, and make garden before 
breakfast, and clean out the cellar four times a 
year, and rake out the yard, and get trusted for 
his board, and survive an avalanche of flattery 
and six horse-whippings each morning, besides 
the other necessary duties of an editor; so the 
paper will continue under his present manage- 
ment. 


CincINNATI /nguirer: The name of Middle- 
town was derived from Moses by simply strik- 
ing out the “‘oses,” and inserting the “ iddle- 
town.” 


Ir nature were run on the plan of the monthly 
magazines, it would be about time for the first 
edition of June bugs.— Boston Advertiser. 


THE festive bed-bug now wakes from his tor- 
pidity, takes a lunch of the remnants of last 
year’s poison and gains strength to start on the 
summer campaign.— Washington Nation. 


‘‘ ARE the children safe?” asked the Christian 
Union. Quite safe, we assure you. ‘They are 
up in the garret, playing hotel fire. Jimmie is 
the clerk, and is trying to slide down the water- 
pipe to the ground. Willie is a guest, hanging 
to the window sill and waiting for the flames to 
reach his hands before he tries to drop to the 
shed roof, two stories below, and Tom isa heroic 
fireman, and has tied his fishing line around the 
baby’s body and is letting it down to the 
ground. Oh, yes, the children are all right; 


EvEN the four-year-olds cry for spring styles. 


| The other morning little Clara wanted to be 
| adorned with her new dress. 


‘“*T haven't time 
to dress you now,” said mama; “go away and 
play,”’ but Clara contemplated the busy needle 
in her mama’s “new styles’ for a moment, 
and philosophized: ‘Well, if you don’t have 
time to take care of us, what do you buy little 
girls for?” — Boston Traveller. 


Wuart is a slur? A remark made by one 
singer about another. A rest? Going out of the 
choir during sermon for refreshment. A brace? 
Two singers steadying each other when they 
come back. Singing in time? ‘Trying to see 
which will beat. Sympathetic music? Flirting 
with the soprano singer behind the organ.— 
St. Louis Times. 


‘‘Goop heavens!” cried the lady, “‘do you 
mean to say you would use anybody else’s tooth 
brush ?”’ “‘ Certainly,” replied the woman. “It’s 
the only thing I see handy for killing this 
roach.” — Philadelphia Chronicle. 


Wuy does the good wife of the reformed 
drunkard rejoice? Because the husband doesn’t 
liquor any more. (Send stamp for further in- 
formation.) —Lowell Journad. 


A MINISTER who had twice married the same 
couple-—a divorce occurring between the two 
marriages—remarked that he didn’t wish to add 
2 repairing department to his business.— Bing- 
hamton Democrat. 


ROCHESTER L.xfress: Governor Robinson 
vetoed the school-ma’am bill because a girl was 


| always at the head of his class. ‘This is one of 


time’s revenges. 


News: Numerous Danbury boys made their 
advent in bare feet ‘Thursday. Where the sun 
rested on the flagging they didn’t. 
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Established since 1835. 


FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware, 


Sevres, Royal Dresden and Imperial Berlin 
Fine Porcelain. 





In Majolica, Faiences, Palissy and similar wares an immense 
collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower-holders and Baskets, Flagons, 
Tankards, Pilgrim Bottles, &c., exact reproductions of Antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are peculiarly ap- 


| 
| 


Pittsburgh?” The Dispatch man says: ‘* Too 
many straws are luxuriously wasted in hats dur- 
ing the hot season, when they are hourly in 
demand for irrigating purposes.”-- Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

Jersey City and Hoboken seem to pool to- 
gether very successfully.— Graphic. 


THE place to get ready-maid lunches—At 


| the Dairy.—- Commercial Advertiser. 


propriate as Capen for ornamenting Parlor, Dining room or Hall. | 


New artic 


moges. 
‘ PRICES VERY MODERATE, 
N. B.—Some articles left over from our last year’s importations 
at Great BarGatns. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


Nos. 48, 50, 52 & 54. MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. | 





L. SOMBORN & CO., 


No. 12 Vesey St., adjoining the Astor House, New York. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, &c. 


Sole Agents for the 
APOLLINIS NATURAL SELTZER. 


HOCK & MOSELLE WINES from L. Somsorn, Frankfurt a. M. 


BOONEKAMP OF MAAGBITTER 
from H. UnperserG-ALBRECHT, Rheinberg. 


BACK NUMBERS 


OF PUCK 
CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 
ADDRESS, 


WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 
31 Beekman Street, New York, 
OR, 





Publishers PUCK, 
13 North William St., New York. 


es received daily from our houses in Paris and Li- | 
































Received the First Prize at the 
| Centennial Exhibition, Philadetphia, 1876. 
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‘Cart | INTERNATIONAL, 
| 


No. 699 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fourth Street. New Yor«. 


First Class Restaurant & Beer Tunnel. 
CHESS, BILLIARD & READING ROOMS. 





The leading European papers in all languages on file. The finest 
| Wines, Liquors and Segars. Kulmbacher, Erlanger, Bohemian 
| and other imported beers, also Geo, Enret’s celebrated Lager 


always on draught. Ss. LIEDERS, 


ROPRIETOR. 





‘ 


| PARISER’S 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


252 BOWERY, 


Between Prince & Houston Sts., 


RESTTAUUVTRANT 
‘A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS, 


CHESS, REATING AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 


a@ The leading European Papers in all languages on file. 

The finest Wines, Liquors, Beer, Ale and a. 
| The public is respectfully invited to visit this model establish- 
| ment. 


NEW YORK. 











PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, /Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Joun Srreet, N. Y. P.O Box roag, 


PATENT COVERS 


FOR FILING PUCK. 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For Sale at “Puck’’ Office, 
13 North William St., N. Y. 




































WARE ROOMS: 


NEW YORK. 
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109 & 111 East 14% Street, 
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